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. ^ FOREWORD 

This issue of Conference in Rhetorical Criticism is ihe'first since 
1972andcoverstheConferencesof 1973 and 1974. 

We are happy to note that Professor Walter R. Fisher's 
"Rhetorical Criticism as Criticism/' the main address of, the 
Conference^of 1973, has appeared in Western Speecti, in ad^ptd 
form. " . " - • 

With equal .hapf?iness/ we would anticipate a nev/ and wider 
audience for Professor James \. Murphy's 'Two Major Rhetorical 
Heretics: Plato and McLuhan," the brilliant main address of the 1974 
Conference. 
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1973 V ^ 
STUDENt AND FACULTY PA^qCICI PANTS 



Renee Austin 

Carole Balliet 

Dale Thomas Benediktson 

Kathleen Bonfilio 

Anita Dow 

Nancy Lea Evans 

Michael F. Flynn _ _ 

Gregory R. Fox 

Bob Gaines - 

Pat Ganer 

Robert H.Gass,Jr. 



Anita Knapp 
V, Arthur W. Larson' 
loan E. Leichter 
Amye Leong 
Bob-Love 
- William j! Murray 
Peggy Ann Oliver 
Terry M. Perkin: 
,Evan B.Schenkel 
Merylee RuckerShelton 
Dale Cyphert Vicars 



EDITOR-CRITICS 



Professors: John R. Anderson, Southern Oregon College 

John E. Baird, California State University, Hay.ward 
John Cambus, California State-University, Hayward 
Robert Cathcart, Queens College 

xDavidi\* Church, California Poly University, Pomona 
. Laurafcrowell, University of Washington ^ 
John/c. Hammerback, California State University, Hay^ward 
Ruth^ Heber, California'State University, San Francisco 
L. I^alph Hennings, California State University, Fresno 
George 0. Enell, California State University, Fullerton 
Robert L. Jvie, Gonzaga University, Washington 
^ Richard Kaough, Southern Oregon College 
Gary D. Keele, California Ny University, Pomona 

^B/uce Loebs. Idaho State University^ 

Robert. C. Martin, California State University, Hayward 
Alan L. Mikels, University of the Pacific 
b, L. Miller, California Poly University, Pomona 
G. P. Mphrmann, University of California, Davis 
E. J. MurpKy, California State University, Hayward 
David Natharius, California State University, Fresno 
JackSamosky, CaUfornia State University, Hayward 
Thomas L. Sloan, University of California, Berkeley 
Stanley Taylor, California Poly University, Pomona 

. Leonard Wurthman, California State University, Northridge 



DIRECTORS OF THE CONFERENCE 



Harold Barrett 



Pat Paoli 
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1974 ^ 

STUDENT AND FACULTY PARTICIPANTS 



j. D. Boguc 
Paul G. Diaz 
Bob daines / 
Robert H.Gasj, Jr. 
Nancy Gilsenan' 
Leonard Hansen - I! 
Lawrence D. Metcalf 



Ronald L. Pinegar 



Mark Shaw 
Alan L. Sillars 
Craig W. Wallin 
Mark S. Zecca 



Tony Rossi 



EDITOR-CRITICS 



Professors: john E^. Baird, Sr., California State University, Hayward 
john -E. Baird, Jr., University of North Dakota 
Lewis Bright, California State University, Humboldt 
John Cambus, California State University, Hayward 
\ David A. Church, California Poly University, Pomona 
Richard L, Enos, University of Michigan 

-John CvHammerback, California State:University,-Hay.ward.^ 
L. Ralph Hennings, California State University, Fresno 
Roger W. Hite, University of California, Davis 
Gary D. Keele, California Poly University, Pomona 

"^ruce Lpebs, Idaho State University 
Robert C. Martin, California State University, Hayward: 
•D. L..Miller, California Poly University, Pomona 
G; P; MohTmann, UnivefSty^f Californ 
E. J. Murphy, California State University, Hayward 
Bob Rouse, Idaho State University 
Jack Samosky, California State University, Hayward 
Stanley Taylor, California Poly Univers. /, Pomona 
B. R. Van VIeck, University of San Diego 
; Philip C. Wander, California State University, San Jose 

Al R. Weitzel, California State University, San Diego . 



DIRECTORS OF THE CONFERENCE 



Harold Barrett 



Lyn Harter 



Rick Duncan 




1973 

SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 



9:00 Briefing - Robinson Hall 
9:30 Critic's Silent Review of Papers in Sections 
9:30 "Entertainment in Rhetoric" 
12:00 Lunch 

N 

1 :00 Presentation of Papers in Sections 
Presentation 
Comments of Editor-Critics ^ 
Decision for Commendation and Publication 

3:10 Visit with Professor Fisher, Conference Room 

4:00 Reading to Entire Conference of Commended Papers 

6:00 Np-host Cocktail Hour at the Blue Dolphin, San Leandro Marina ' 

7:30 Dinner^ 

Master of Ceremonies: Professor Harold Barrett 
Department of Speech and Drama 
California State University, Hayward 

Introducing the Speaker:^ Pat Paoli ^ 
^Co-Director of the^Conference 

Speaker:.Professor Walter R. Fisher 

Department of Speech Communication ' 
University of Southern California 

I 

"Rhetorical Criticism as Criticism" 
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^ .1974 
SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 



1 :00 Briefing - Robins^)n Hall 1 37 

1 :30' Presentation of Papers in Sections 
* Presentation 

Comments of Editor-Critics 
Decision for Commendation 

4:00 Reading to Entire^Conference^of Comniencied Papers 

_ - " ' ■* * 

5:30 Cocktail Hour at Cam'pus Ministry Center * : ' ' 

7:00 Dinner at Campus Ministry Center j 

Master of Ceremonies: * ' 

John G. Hammerback, Chairman 
Department of Speech ^d Drama 
^ California State University, Hayward - 

' Introdu/ing theSpeaker: 

X / Professor Harold Barrett ^ 



Speaker: James J*i Murphy,,Professdr 

of Rhetoric and Associate Dean, 
College of Letters and Science 
University of California, Davis 

"Two Major Rhctpricai Heretics: 
Plato'ahd McLuhan" 



ADDRESS OF THE CONFERENCE 



1973 - Dr. Walter R. Fisher,. 



'Rhetorical Criticism as Criticism" 



1974 - Dr. Jarr)esJ, Murphy, 



"Two Major Rhetorical Heretics: Plato and-McLuhan" 



COMMENDED PAPERS OF THE CONFERENCE 



Alan L. Sillars, _ * - 
"Xhe Moffvations of Racial Guilt In the Symbolic Actions of William Kunstler' 



Bob Gaines, 

"Isocrates' Theory of Rhetoric" 
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RHETORICAL CRITICISM AS CRITICISM 
Walter R. Fisher 
Unlversity/of Southern California 

Someday in the near future >uu may-be standing where 1 
am tuniglit. When yuui anviiatjun^ comes to make this 
presentation, 1 wonder if yuu will experience what I did. At 
lirst, 1 only tell ih^ honor ol being considered, of being 
included in the list ofdornier speakers on this occasion. It is a 
very distinguished list, including such names as Harry Caplan, 
t.L Hunt^ Bower Aly, and Kenneth Hance. My second 
emotioa was pleasure/ 1 was pleased to receive the invitation 
because I have admired the conference since its inception in 
19()b. Its concept, its administration, and its results are a 
tribute to. tJie lacuiiy and students of California State 
University, llayward, and an important contribution to the 
field of speech communication education. 

As I began to contemplate niy remarks for^ this 
presentation, my sense of honor and pleasure aliriost 
evaporated and in their place a- degree of dejection and 
consternMlioa aro^e. After all, 1 had alw^ays ihouglit of the 
speakers who Iiave preceded me a^ ''grand old men" of the 
Held. While I don't mind being considered "grand," I have not 
accustomed niytclf to being "old." The reason for the 
consternation was the prospect of addressing critics and 
students ol criticism on the subject, of criticism. It would be 
difficult to imagine a iiiure challenging task to inform 
experts and do it expertly. ^st remember, you canHexgecl 
much from an old man. - ^- 

Perhaps when you are called^upbn fo make this ajldress, 
you will not goihLaugh-th^^perienccLthat I have described, 
Howeyerj-l-lhrnk you will agree with'me —even now - that ^ 
^flie Rhetorical Criticism^Ccnference is" eminently worthwhile 
and the generosit>^ arid hospitality of our 'hosts are 
unsurpassed. I am.- as J am sure you are - happy^to be here. 

The letter that 1 received from Professor Barrett said that 
he and his colleagues "would like a sample*" oTrfiy "current 
tliinking on any signilTicant aspect of the discipline, \vhetlief in 
theory, criticism,, or history." -As you 1<now, 1 have decide^ to • 
offer a ^ample^ of niy tliinking about criticism rTT^vill be a 
sample of my seminar kind of thinking, the kind that is 
dialectical and intended' to stir^coritroversy, re-examination, 
and perh;jps rtformulation of thought. More specifically, my / 
remarks maybe takenas an antiihCsisstatertient on criticism to 
the one made by the Comniittee on Rlietorical-Qriticism at'the 
National Conference on Rhei^o^ic. The curious statement was 
this: "We arejirguing that any ci'iticy regardless of tlie subject 
of his^'inquiry, becomes a rhetorical critic whCn Ills work 
ceriters on suasory potential or persuasive effects, their soUrce, 
nature, opefation, and consequences.'*^ My thesis'or antithesis 
is that this statement ignores Uie essence of criticism^ whidh I 
will take to be a qualitative judgment. In other words, not ' « 
all writing about the source^ nature, operation, of effects of 
^rhetorical tjransactions is criticjsm. ' ' 




In pursuit of my point, 1 would like to<ell you a story, 
which reveals the inherently normative nature of crhicisfrt, 
relate this ncfrmative conception of criticisiji to rRjefbrical 
criticism, and then sketch several implications, of a normati^ 
view of rhetoricaf criticism to its relationships -with theory, 
science, and art. The^ story is true. It happened at the l%6 
Western Speecli Association Convention, which was held at the. 
Disneyland Hotel. After the last session.^on the last day, several 
of my colleagues and I went^ up to the top room to enjoy.a* 
light libation befqre hitting the exhai^t fumed frail hbme. Just^ 
'**before we left, thb nlm and television star Forrest'Tucker wbnt 
down in the elevator th^t we were to use. There was a young 
man running the*elevator who was, accompanied by ^two. 
teenage girls. One of the girls was quite impressed with Forrest 
Tucker, xjspecially 'his housers, She kept' repeating:' *'His 
trousers are too baggy." I latched on to this statement and the 
more I thouglit about it, the more I became iiitrigued with it.* I 
finally concluded' ,that it Is a paradigm of all critical; 
statements. Like all other critical stateirients, it expresses an^ 
intellectual-intuitiv^^perception of 'tUejlegree to wlu^ch a give 
object measure^ up to or jcpjiforms v/ith,a model of excellence. 
This partjcular statemeht mjly not express a well infonned- 
__judgmenl arid one may disagree witfi its implicit standard of 
exceflence, however, it does reveal the.essence of criticism - 
that essence consists in the comparison" of an object or act^ 
with an implicit or explicit set of norms. 

\ 

Before going on to rhetorical criticism, 1 think it woulp be 
useful to recognize some of' the differences between 
^ unsophisticated and sophisticated critical statenients, the, 
- differences "that distinguish Miartistic, from artistic critical 
statements. Everyone engages in critical acts; few elevate'them^ 
into an ait form. The principal difference betweeit thfe 
ordinary criticizer and the critic is knowledge, /The criticizer 
says, !M don't like it but I don't know why"; the critic says, "I 
don't like it and' 1 can tell you-why."-T'he-critic^possfesses'^ 
special, comprehensive -knowledge of the nature and functions" 
of the objects and acts that, he examines. He has at His* 
command a wide range of models to choose from, a fiiie^sense^ 
of the appropriateness of given models in th6 evaluation^^of 
particular objects of criticism, and he has a capacity to make, 
his models of comparison explicit; if necessary, and he can che* 
attractive, convincing reasons to justify his* judgments, Tlie 
critic js known for his expertise, "height'eited appreciation;"^ 
and extraordinary perceptiveness.Jn short, criticism becomes- 
an art when the critic is informed, when he makes ^incisive, 
illuminating intellectual-intuitive observations, aW \wheii-he 
creates engaging statements of his judgments about worthwhile ^ 
and remarkable thuijg?. , 



From this perspective rhetorical criticism may be defined 
.as an artistic expression composed of statements comparing an , 
instance of symbol inducement with an implicit or explicit 
model of excellence. It says how and in what ways a rhetorical 
transactioa fits, falls short of, or transcends other examples of 
Its kind. .The model used as the base of comparison may be 
derived from other real examples of its kind, from theories of 
rhetoric, from a new modeit created by the cntic, or the cntic 
may argue that the object he observes is a model by which 
other examples of its kind should or shoujd not be evaluated. 
Whatever the base of companson, rhetorical criticism is a 
"reason 'giving" form of expression founded ultimately on au 
argument by analogy. 

Given this view, it should be clear that the writings of 
biographers, historians, teachers, tCAtbook authors, and 
theorists are not necessarily examples of criticism, however 
valuable theu statements may be. Rhetorical criticisrn is not 
synonymous with bibgraph>, history^^ explanation, 
interpretation, philosophy, or jheorytbuilding discourse. Such 
writings may bedpan of or add to the work of the critic, 
become a means to his end, but they should not be confused 
with k,^ 

Because rhetorical criticism iS.a "reason^giving" kind of 
discourse, several scholars have classified it in the category of 
forensic conununication. Rosenfield, for instance, states. '*A 
valuable , first step in grasping the logical structure underlying 
this conditional relation of reasons*and-verdict is to realize 
that criticism is an exercise in forensic reasoning."^ Most 
recently, Karlyn Campbell has asserted: "For criticism, too, is 
rhetoric. Its impulse is epidiectic — to praise and blame, its 
method is forensic — reason-giving.""* The position that I have 
taken — at Jeast for diis presentation — would imply that 
rhetorical criticism is not only epidiectic in function, but also 
in form. Epidiectic discourse is as much a reason*giving form 
of advocacy as forensic discourse. As Aristotle said, the 
epidiectic communicator aims at **proving" his subject 

".worthy of honor or the reverse He also stated that 

"all men, in giving praise or blame, in urging us to accept or 
reject proposals for action, in accusing others or defending 
themselves, attempt not only to prove" their points "but also 
to show the good oi ihe harm, the honour or disgrace, the 

justice .or injustice, is great or small, either absolutely or 
relatively. . . ."^ The natural province of criticism is praise and 
dispraise rather than guilt and innocence. And the functions of 
criticism are in line with those of epidiectic discourse: to 
educate men to excellence, celebrate it^ and provide "v/ise 
counsel for the state." ^ 

Being concerned with the "ought," the "should have 
been," the "could have been," the guality of rhetorical things, 
rhetorical criticism is always related to theory. This is the first 
implication to* be drawn^from the view of rhetorical criticism 
that I am' developing. Whether one considers the most 
unsophisticated or the most sophisticated act of criticism, one 
can see that it is based- on a theoretical conception of the 
nature, functions, and norms appropriate to the art it concerns 
or it leads to the possibility of such conceptions. 



We can illustrate the point by analyzing criticism in the 
classroora, which is iieither the most unsophisticated nor the 
most sophisticated example of criticism. The focus of 
classroonj^ criticism is the student's response to assignments; 
the p^fiiose of assignments is to proscribe an experience in 
which the stuceht is supposed to behave according to a given 
model of speech performance, of effective and excellent 
speech communication behavior. The purpose of the criticism 
is to praise those aspects of the sludent*s behavior that 
conform with the assignment mudel and^ispraise aspects of 
the performance that fall short of it. Underlying the entire 
process is an effort to mducc growth in the ituiknt^s abil|t>. to 
thyik and act as a successful communicatoj;^^ just^aTit is the 
^. purpose of the criticism con/erence toTnduce growth in the 
ability of students to think and act as critics, speech historians, 
OIL jhctoricaf theorists. The unportant thing to observe is that 
the assignment model is or should be designed on the basis of 
the soundest theory available, on the best pBilosophical, 
ethical, psychological, and aesthetic knowledge that the field 
has to offer. And, indeed, if a student should perform 
successfully by either violating the model or transcending it, 
the, instructor should be moved to question the theory and 
pursue the matter by further inve ligation. 

" Anptfier way to show that rhetojical criticism is 
interWined with theory is to consider exemplary examples of 
the art. A list of models of criticism would, I tliink, include* 
Kenneth^ Burjce's "The -Rhetoric of Hitler's 'Battle',"^ 
Lawrence W. Rosenfield's "A Case Study in Speech Criticism* 
^ The Nixon-Truman A^nalog,"^ John Angus Campbell's 
"Darwin and The Ongin\of Species: The Rhet<3rrical Ancestry 
of an Idea,"^^ Ray Lynn Anderson's "The Rhetoric of the 
Report from Iron Mountain Thomas 0. Sloan's "A'^ 
Rhetorical Analysis of iphn Donne's *The Prohibition',"^^ 
and Edwin Black's "The 'Second Persona.''^ ^ I do not have 
time to review these essayi; however, it should be noted that 
each of them fsnpt only grounded on a particular theoretical 
view of rhetoricagitransaction, each of them also contributes 
new insights into rRfetorical process and is suggestive of theory 
modification. The end of rhetorical criticism is not 
theory .budding, but it often does just that by recommending 
improved theoretical} conceptions. This is not surprising, of 
course, since theor^ tends to follow rather than* precede 
practice. ' 

Tlie second implication of a normative view of .rhetorical 
criticism is that it is^not a science, nor. can it become.^one. 
/ Rhetorical criticism should be expressed precisely,^ 
systematically, and ernploy the most convincing forms of 
reasoning available to ihe c?se the critic is making. It may well 
employ concepts derived from behavioral constructs, 
quantitative research findings, and statistical analyses of data. . 
But I would reassert what I have said elsewhere ori this point. 

... if a scientific view of rhetoric presumes 
that all persuasive discourse should be viewed 
in the same way and that criticism should be 
subject to replication, rhetoric and criticism 
are both misconceived. Persuasion varies - ' 
from time to time, place to place, and 



according to the persuadefs view of human 
nature. Criticism proceeds from assumptions 
about the nature of the art being examined 
and the natureNand functioning of criticisrh; 
To arrive at the same conclusions as another 
critic, one must begin with his assumption^^^-- 
not only of the nature and Junctions oF the 
object being cnticized but also his aesthetic 
and .ethical cnteria as well. Critics may use 
n'Ke same method to judge a rhetorical effort 
but quite logically arrived, at different 
conclusions.^"* 

In sum/rhetorical criticism is not scientific activity. 

Tlie third implicatipn of a normative view of 
rhetorical criticism is, then, that rhetorical criticism is an art, a 
rheiorical art; in nature, form, and function. l\do not mean to 
suggest that art and science are completely different activities. 
On the contrary, I would insist that they are alike in their 
jnost important phase; that is, in the creation of concepts that 
guide their work. Tlie scientist J. Bronowski makes this point 
quite clearly in an essay on the logic of the mind. In discussing - 
how a new axiom js developed in science, he says: 

It is a free play of the mind, an invention 
outside the logical processes, this is the _ ^ 
central act of imagination in science, and it is 
in alln^respects like any similar act in 
• literature. In this respect, science and 
literature are alike; in both of them; the 
mind decides to enrich (he system as it ^ 
stands by an addition which is made by an 
unmechanized act of free choice.^ ^' 

However, once such free choices are made, the scientist is 
bound- by well defined, rigorous rules of procedure, analysis, 
and inference, the artist is not'bound by such rules; his work 
requires that he constantly be making free choices. And this is 
the difference between art and science and is the reason why 
criticism i^ an art. ^ 

Consider for a moment how respond to/a report of a 

I quantitative study and how w& receive a critical essay. 
Assuming that they both concern matters ofxonsequence, we 
-determine the worth of the statements by criteria indicated by 
their different natures as science and art. The report 
recommends itself by the extent to which it complies with the 
relevant ryles, which, not only prescribe the arrangement of 
materials, but also the style of expression. On the other hand, 
the critical essay tends to engage its audience not so much by 
the procedures it follows, not so much by the cogency of the 
sound arguments it may present, but througli the auditors 
recognition of the validity of the judgment being expressed, 
the aptness of the comparison that is implied, the instructive 
nature of the analysis and evaluation, and the vivid and 
compelling image that the critic has created. Furthermore,vthe, 
result of the scientific report js a set of descriptive conclusions; 

. the result of the critical essay Ispa set of normative conclusions. 
If we dismiss or reject a scieplific report, it will be because it 
was trivial or violated appropriate procedures. If we disagree 
with or dislike a critical essay, if ^vill be because the critic did 
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not select an object worthy of his or our time. and-attention, 
or he applied a mistakeiijmodel, not that his argument was 
necessarily_^unsound; it was just that the essay was 

-uninteresting, uninformative, or inconsequetitial. 

If you are negatively inclined toward the thesis I have 
developed, if you would rather uphold the notion that 
criticism is anything anyone who considers himself a critic . 
may do, which is the apparent position of the committee on 
rhetorical criticism, I would ask that you contemplate these 
questions; (1) how'can criticism be taught if it has no unique 
characteristics, if there is no precise way to define it, to 
delineate its functions and relationships to other kinds of 
writing? (2) how can a theory or philosophy of criticism be 
developed if it has no peculiar province? (3) how can methods 
or approaches to criticism be determined and evaluated? 

I may already be too late, but I thought I would try to 

.conclude these remarks before someone makes the classic 
critical statement: "His speech is too long," In closing I would 
like to congratulate all participants in the conference and 
thank you and our hosts for this kind reception. Finally, I 
would like to leave you with Gertrude Stein's immortal words: 
"Rhetorical criticism js criticism,is criticism, is criticism, is . . , 
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TWO MAJOR RHETORICAL HERETICS: PLATO AND McLUHAN 



James J. Murphy 
Department of Rhetoric 
University of California at Davis 

In one of Shakesp<?are's plays:, Jw/zws Caesar, there is a 
% faiiious scejie on. the streets of Rome, just after Caesar has 
bv^en ^assassinated. An uneasy mob has gathered. Antony 
speaks to them, to quiet them: 

. Antuny. I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him, 
^ the evil that men do lives after them, the 

good is oft interred with their t^ones. 
So let it be with Caesar.' 

^ III. ii. 80 - 83 

" \ 

Now I see before me an uneasy mob of rhetoricaf critics, 
wondermg why Plato is supposed to be a rhetorical heretic, 
-and no doubt wondering why the sacred name of McLuhan is 
mentioned m the same title wif-h^Plato. Just as the Roman 
mob wondered about the intentions of Antony, you may be 
wondering about my intentions. 

Actually I have come to Hayward to do three things: first, 
to tell you a story about a cat and a fox; second, to warn you 
about two very dangerous types of rhetorical heresy, with 
examples both old and new; and third — the most important — 
to try to make you \nervous: to make you nervous about 
rhetoric, about rhetorical criticism, and about their dangers to 
you. To paraphrase the admonition which the U.S. Attorney 
has thoughtfully .placed on each pack of your cigarettes: 
**Warning: continued use of rhetorical criticism may be 
injurious to your mental health." 

Or, to paraphrase Shakespeare's Antony. 
I come to warn the critics, not to praise them; 
" The critiques that persons write live after them. 
The value-judgment is oft interred with their bones. 
So let it be with critics. 



In other words, just as Antony rose before the mob of Rome, 
to justify the assassination of Caesar, I rise before you, the 

Hayward' mob, to justify the assassination of your senses, to 
denigrate you after dinner. The outside world will little note 
nor long remember what we have eaten here tonight. But I 
hope that you can never forget these brave words of today. 

Let me begin by telling you the story of the cat and the 
fox. It IS attributed to a Greek story-teller by the. name of^ 
Aesop who lived six centuries before Christ. Now, you may 
perhaps have thought that Aesop's fables are merely intended 
for children. But Roman rhetorical schools taught these stories 
for hundreds- of years - Cicero studied this particular story 
around 100 B.C.; Quintilian explains their use, and we have at 
led$t one record of it being used in a rhetorical school as late as 

.the seventh century of the Christian era. So it is much more 
than toddler's tale; listen to it as a sort of allegory of rhetoric. 
Ask yourself, as you hear it, what lessons it might have for you 
as a rhetor, or for you as a rhetoricaj^critic? , 

er!c 



There is ao old fable, by the Greek writer Aesop, that may 
tell us something about the dangers of knowing Joo much 
about some things and too little about other things. 

Aesop tells us that a cat and a fox were having an 
*argOment. They were standing on the brow of a small liill. -The" 
fox was telling the cat that h^', th^ fox,-knew a hundred ways 
to get away from the hounds whenever they started chasing 
him around. Why, he knew how to jump over little streams so 
he wouldn't leave any footprints, or any scent; he kn^w how 
to double back on his tracks to get the dogs running in the 
wrong direction, he knew how tu jump Horn ruck to rppk 
without leaving a mark, he knew how - but the cat was 
getting pretty bored with the fox's list of a hundred ways,.so- 
the cat interrupted hini. Well, the cat said, l only know one 
wajj to escape the hounds, but on the other hand he explained; 
it's a pretty good nxpthod. 

Now just at that moment they both heard a loud bar^-^ng 
at the bottom of the hill, and they looked down to see a whole 
pack of hounds charging up the hill at them. Suddenly, they 
both had a problem - what to do? 

While the fox stood staring at the dogs scrambling toward 
him up the hill, he began to run over in liis mind all the 
hundred ways he knew to get away. Number 16 - no, number 
34 - no, maybe number 77. All of a sudden he realized he was 
alone. The cat was gone. He looked around, and just as the 
hounds swarmed all over the fox he looked up and saw the cat 
- up' in a tree. Tlie cat had had only one method, but it did 
work. The dogs tore^^the fox to pieces wliile the cat looked 
down from perch, safety in the tree. _ ^ 

That story is more^lian two thousand five hundred years 
old. RUt if you think abouTltsfor a moment, you can see that 
tells us something abojuWiunian freedom. About the 
dangers of freedom of choice. ^boujUt^ie dangers of^not 
knowing how to make up your min^.^ ^ 

Two thousand years ago, this fable of Aesop vyas a regular 
classroom exercise in the Roman-schools. The boys - and of 
course the-Romans did not tliink it was worthwhile sending 
girls to school — had to write a composition or make a speech 
in class, either defending the fox's viewpoint, or the cat's 
viewpoint. We have copies of some of those ancient' 
schoolroom exercises, so we can see what some of the boy's 
answers were. 

Right away, of course, one bright lad asked the key 
question about the cat: suppose, he said, there wasn't any 
tree? And he pointed out that the fox's mistake was merely in 
being too slow, not making up his mind fast enough to get 
away, Another boy said, nc, that wasn't the fox's problem, his 
problem was that he spent too much time bragging and not 
enough time running; this lad believed the fox was killed by 
excessive advertising. If he'd kept his mouth shut, and got his 
legs in gear, he*d have made it. 

One of the schoolmasters' favorite questions was one we'd 
probably call a flashback. That is, go back to the time, in the 
story, before the dogs showed yp. The master would ask the 
student this question: would you rather be the fox, at that 
point in time, or would you rather be the cat? Wliich one, in 
other words, had the better chance of succeeding in the real 
world. 
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Look at the alternatives. Tlie cat had a nearly fool{)roof 
methol* one that .worked every tnji§,.every time^he was near a 
tree. But he couldn't carry a tree around with him, could he?^ 
So there would just simply be s^me places a wise cat wouldn't* 
wander, cats simply don't like wide open spaces. Even tcfday, 
two. thousand- years later, we can see that cats like comers, 
fences, shady nooks. Cats have an extremely specialized major 
in the school of life safety. 

But .the fox, with a hundred ways to get to;5a^ety, has an 
almost infinite" number of options open to him. Thfc^ 
well-rounded fox, we could say, has had J80 ([ilarter" units of 
breadth requfremqjits. The fox has an interdisciplinary 'major 
in infinfty. ^ - ^ * / * 

These Roman schoolboys did. ^bate this^ question^ 
Interestingly enough, one of those schoolboy ^compositions,' 
written in La*^ iti defense of the fox, survived into early. 
ChristiiM times with, -a rather unusual result. Somehow that 
schoolboy's theme got taken up, very senously;, as an actual ^ 
treatise on animal husbandry. We don't know the schoolboy's 
. name, "but he became so enthused over working out for his 
class all the different ways^the fox could escape, that he said ^ 
he was sure the fox could even cliriib a tree like a cat, if he 
really put his.niind to it. About the year 1 180 A.D. an English 
poet used that idea in a poem called The' Owl and the 
Nightingale as an example uf how clever foxes could be t)iey 
could even climb trees. A number of very . crious professor, of 
Eiiglish - not at Davis, of course - have ctmmitted dozens of 
footnotes trying to explain how an otherwise inteHigent poet 
could say such a ridiculous thing about foxeS. Most of them 
have not yet realized, for some_ reason, tnat the poet in the 
year 1 180 was simpiy taking as scientific fact what was in 
reality merely some schoolboy thousand yeu:-old term paper. 
(The moral of thib story, obviously, is that you should write . 
your term papers on very good paper that will last a thousand 
years, because your term paper might shape the world of the 
future.) 

But enough cjt this degression. Why was this such a good 
topic for schoolljoys to debate? Precisely, because there is 
. something to be.said for each side. The question^bout the two 
animals provides |cres and acres of human di^e^n)as. 

Now, before vye begin to analyze this little story of the cat 
and fox it might be wise to define some terms, like "rhetoric" 
or "criticism'\or Mieretic." 

I take any rhetoric to be a coherent body* of precepts (or " 
' advice) designed to transmit information to others for the 
preparation and delivery of futur.e discourse. The key words 
, here are. coherent body, precepts, transmission, and future 
discourse. Typically - and tljis was true in Ancient Greece just 
as it IS in today's classrooms - a perceptive observer fastens on 
the successful speaker or. writer of his own time, analyzes the 
process tliat seems to lead to success, and translates these 
analyses into direct precepts -- bits of specific advice - th^t 
show how some future discourse can be successful. This whole 
process, then, has four steps, observation, analysis (the ancient 
Greek term was kritikos, "criticism"), codification, and finally 
transmission (usually through the medium of writing because 



of the lasting effect of that medium). In ot! words,, 
observation, analysi^i or criticism, codification, transmission 
. ^ The Hayward Conference in Rhetorical Criticism, then, is 
in the second of the four steps of formulating^ rhetoric Your 
papers iook to the identification of the good processes.to be 
recommended to the future, or to the discovery pf tl>e faculty 
processes that are to avoiued in the/uture. You are judging 
the quality c-'' ostance^ of a major human activity 

that of cor .i. .ith other human beings. Yoy may, 

each of you, a rhetoric - a coherent body of advice for 
the future us^ of your fe)lpW communicators. 

But a "heretio/* a^Sictionajry will tell^ou^ is a person who 
willfully and pepistently rejects aaestablished belief, article of 
faith, or principle shared by others. Heresy consists either in 
, purposeful d^viatiqn, or in mistaken ('eviation. 

You will note at once that hetesy can only be defined 
negatively - that is, it is defined only in terms of what it 
deviates away from, the medieval Albigensian heresy deviated 
from orthodox 'Catholic Christianity, the modern capitalist 
views communism as a deviation from the true economic faith. 
You have to have some established kind of a drummer before, ' 
as Thoreau puts it, you can choose to march to a "different" 
drummer. 

The belief in the possibility of rhetoric, I allege to you, is 
so ingrained in Western civilization that to deny rhetoric is to 
be truly a heretic in tue rnost culturally profound sense of that 
word. Rhetoric is possibly the oldest art in Western 
ci\nlization. its^first textbooks 'in Greece were written two 
hundred years before the ffrst textbooks on logic, six hundred 
years befor.e a theory of poetry, and eiglit hundred years 
before the first accepted textbook on grammar. If there is any 
one attitude that separates Western culture from Eastern and 
African cuhures, it Js precisely the belief that men can analyze 
the apparently bewildering variety of "things" fn the "world, 
and by analyzing, them can uiiderstand^ organize, and 
ultimately control them. This is so obvious a point that it does 
indeed need t^be stressed. Rlie.toric, Jthe habit of (listilling the 
experience of the pact to be used in the future, is in the exact 
center of slhe mainstream of Western culture. A rhetorical 
heretic, I would say, is one who does not recognize this fact. 

Tliose are some definitions. Let us now return to the hill, 
the hounds, the cat^and the fox. \ 
' The fox is blessed with inventih. Invention. He has a 
whole arsenal of possibilities. Or, o put it in terms of 
Monroe's Motivated Sequence, he can't shift gears fast enough 
to get out of his Need. Step. He is Ciciro perplexed, all talent, 
no expertise. A well-educated, well-romded liberal arts major. 
Unemployable. Or, to put it in terms of the Hayward 
Rhetorical Criticism^ Conference, m is all analysis, all 
evaluation. He knows no way to 'get from thought to action. 
But he is no heretic - he believesln rhetoric, but it's all faith, 
no good works. He gets clobbered. 

Wliat about the cat? Well, it seems to me that the cat is 
the ultimate of sophists. He is 5o pragrnatic it hurts. He's . a 
rhetorical agnostic, that is, he doesn't see any reasorf 'to 
believe. He doesn't see any need for any kind .»f faitli in an 



invcntiunal .rhetoric. Aftei all, why analyze good escape 
methods, why codify them, wiiy ndiisniit them to your boy 
and girl kittens when yji-ltiave a single, foolproof method 
that; always < 'ell. »iearly always — you need a tree to 
make it wo. carry a tree around with you all the 

tmie, oCcour^e, and ^ou will notice, by mere observation, that 
cats- to this day prefer fences, corners, dark places/ Moral, if 
you want to be a one^method pragmatic sophist'like the cat, 
you'll probably always be in a corner!) The cat can get away if 
there's a tree, but if there i§.no tr^e he's a hundred times worse 
off than the fox,.because h§ has no alternative plan of action, 
actually, he has no freedom of choice, No, frjeedp/tK^t all. Let's 
ask Plato and/McLuhan-to jook ;^t thereat and the fox,- Plato 
(or SocratesX depending on whom you lead, has either (1) a 
. clear, consistent view on the subject of rhetoric, or (2) a 
confusing, mconsistent set of views. McLuhan, as is well 
known, has either a view, no viev/, x)t several views. McLuhan 
has commented, disparagingly, on Plato; Plato, alas has said 
precious little.^o far about McLuhan. 

One view of Plato would have liim saying sometliing like 
this, there iis of course no hill, consequently no hounds, and 
therefore no problem. Hence neither the cat nor the fox have 
any business trying to figure out a way to escape what can't 
possibly hurt them. (You will recall that Socrates steadfastly 
refused to use rhetoric to save his own life: see his Apology ) 
What unreal thing, after all, can hurt an immortal souP Hence 
there is no need for a rhetoric. 

Another view of Plato would run the scenario like this: 
the only possible rhetoric (as in the Phaedms) involves 
knowing, in complete certainty and complete understanding, 
the- "souls" of the hearers. Hence the cat and the fox need to 
know, intimately, the souls of the hounds. Once their souls are 
known, then the cat or the fox could figure out a way to 
handle the hounds. (One small hitch,.by the way - no ancient 
rhetorician, including Aristc * , Cicero, or Quintilian, ever 
described what to do when .audiences were composed of 
sinuiltaneously .varying masses, of heterogeneous individuals 
and* the speaker could say only one thing at a time. That 
additional bit of rhetorical wisdom only began to appear about 
the year 600 in the Christian era, with Pope Gregory the Great 
writing about the problem of preaching one message to diverse 
hearers.) But in any case neither the cat nor the fox enter into 
any kind of audience analysis, do they. Plato's soul-analysis'^ 
method would only have left them in the same fix as the fox - 
that IS, only with some stray, facts that were unusable, 
jnapplicable, unrealistic, and impossible of achievement. 

The plain fact of the matter, it seems to me, is that Plato 
doesn't really believe that a rhetoric, as we know it, is possible. 
EithejP; -there isn't any^real worid, hence no real hill and- 
therefore no real hounds and thus no real problem; as 
Gertrude Stein- once said .of Oakland, "There is no there 
there;" if there is a hill and hounds and problem, the only 
solution IS to turn into a virtually/ supernatural god-likc 
creature who knows the souls of the hearers. Us humans just 
can't get there from here. Plato doesn't seem to believe in the 



pcssibiHty of observation, analysis, codification, and 
transmission. He is a rhetorical heretic. He wouldn't come to ' 
the Hayward Rlietorical Criticism Conference at all. 

Marshall McLuhan is quite another gaggle, of ganglia. 
Briefly, he says'that human beings are constaotly immersed in 
an imploding mosaic of data bits that come^'at^us from all 
sides. Ever since Gutenburg and the advent of printing, man 
has been inventing new communicative technologies. - 
especially, lately, the electronic ones like radio and television 
- that have accelerated this implosion enormously. The mediv 
like other tools invented by man, are in the last analysis 
extensions of man himself The problem as' he sees it is that 
the sheer force and number of our modern media inputs just 
makes it impossible for us to handle them at^iill. Ms message 
to the cat and fox, on behalf of the hounds, simply, yo^ld be' 
something lil^e the message of _ that smiling man on the^ 
tele^sion commercial for Roi-Tan: "we're gonna getcha, we'te , 
gonna getcha," In other words, there's no way to get away. No ^ 
way. Don't bother to jump in the tree, cat — there's a dozen' 
channels of hounds up there wairing for you. And you, fox, so 
what if you know a hundred ways to get ,away?* Can.you 
gutwit Wajter Cronktte? There are ten thousand hounds, 
running twenty-four hours a day, and they're gonna'getcha. 
They'ce even on cable channels. 

McLuhan is a rhetorical heretic because he says fhe worst 
thing that can be said to a Western man or .woman. Tha? is, 
that there's no use tij^ing. In Understanding Media he says it 
just that bluntly: . ^ ^ 

... not even the most lucid understanding of 
the peculiar force of-a medium can liead off 
t\}0 ordinary "closure", of the senses that 
causes u§ to conform to. the^ |)^ttern t)f 
experience presented: (p. 329) ^ ^ / 
Tliere is,/ ^lerefore, no sertse observing"^ or, analyzing pr 
codifying, because there's nothing worth transmitting. There 
never was, is not now, nor ever can be, a, rhetoric. You cannot 
help yourself,'so it's obvious that you^^an't help anybod/else. 
To paraphrase the inscription which Dante say^Jis on the gate 
to Hejl, "Abandon all rhetoric, ye, who enter here." ' ^ 

Perhaps you don't view th^ world-this w^y. Perhaps you • 
think you've found a* way to escap»;:ihe hounds, even 
McLuhan's electronic hounds. Perhaps you just enjoy 
, analyzing speeches, of like cogitating about how to tell a 
McKinleV from a Kennedy. Perhaps you think that events .like 
today's Hayward Rhetorical Criticism Conference are just 
. good clean fun, worth an-hour o^wo of lighthearted play at 
your typewriter, so you can make a nice trip and enjoy a nice 
dinner. Perhaps you've never thought hiuch about what it i 
means to be a rhetorical heretic. 
^ But ypu may recall that I said I canie here to Hayward to 
do three things: first, to tell you a story about a cat and a fox, 
' and I've done" that; second, to warn ypu about two dangerous 
types of rhetorical heresy, with examples old (Plato) and liew. 
-OMcLuhan), and I^ve done that. But the thircj thing was to try 
to make you nervous. I think you, and we all, should' be 
nervous about rhetorical criticism. 
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. . Dispite what Plato' seems to say, there isMnde^ed a real 
world out there,- with real hills and real hounds that can tea; 
you to pieces. You'renever g6ing to get t,o know those hounds 
intimately, in the*dept*hs of (heir souls as Plato demands. But 
4 you've got to try, unless you climb trees-very very well - and 
yo\4> can't always find a tree in the reafworld when you need 
one - and if you think like McLuhan that there's just no sense 
in trying, then you, like !\e, will end up a hopeless rhetorical 
heretic, convinced that surrender and disaster are natural 
things. The whole of Western Civilization is founded on tfie 
premise that men can analyze the environment, and then 
^ ^ change.it. Rlietoric is on integral feature of that civilization, 
because it analyzes communication, evaluates what is worth 
^transmitting into the future, and thus always looks to make 
th^ future that much better than the past. If /ou'believe that, 
then ypu have no right just to **play around" or "enjoy" 
rhbtorical criticism - no, if you do.belie/e it, then it ought to 
make you nervous as you wondej wljether you are doing a 
• good'en^ugh job to try to make tfie future belter. 

Now perhaps you do not believe. -You are entitled, as a 
frefe man or.'woman, to be a :):hetorical heretic too, like Plato, 
McLuhan, and the single^minded^cat. But if that's your choice, 
let me remind you of one little thing that might make even 
you heretics nervous as yj^u ponfier the rhetorical implications 
' of Aesop's little story of the. cat, the fox, and the hpunds - 
* that is, that we all, after all, always get'the hounds we deserve . 



THE MOTIVATIONS OF RACIAL GUILr IN THE 
SYMBOLIC ACTIONS OF WILLIAM KUNSTLER' 
fay 

ALAN L. SILLARS, HUMBOLDT STATE UNIVERSITY 



In the past few ^ecades a profound change has taken place 
.in the^ interpretation of American history, particularly with 
regard to the. role of ethnic minorities. The black community 
has been instrumental in this change by steadily escalating its 
demands for eq^ual nghts and a. positive self image. The 
resulting reevaluation of history has made it clear that the 
raciest subjugation of non-whites is very much a part of the 
American tradition. A new consciousness, unknown to our 
forefathers, now confronts muJi of white society. Eldiidgt 
Cleaver perceptively describes this new concious.iess. "What , 
has suddenly happened is that the white race has lost its 
heroes. Worse, its heroes have becii revealed as villains and its 
greatest heroes as the arc^illains."^- 

The reevaluation or American history has ha3 varying 
impact across different segments of white society. For those 
whites made acuteiy aware of racism in American history, a 
potentially large source of guilt might be brought on by their 
identity as Caucasians^. 

ll" we view Caucasian identity as a potential source of guilt 
for some whites, then we can look for corresponding efforts to^ 
minimize guilt. That man seeks rhetorically to relieve guilt is. 
attested to^ by Kenneth Bufke. Burke believes that nian 
continuously seeks "pulrification'* because ^guilt is man's 
permanent condition, and as Burkeian theorist William 
Reuckert points odt, "if unrelieved, guilt fragments arid 
corrodes the self."^ 

According t6 Burke, the way in which man seeks to 

, remove guilt is througli symbolic action or "strategies.** Burke 
notes that critical and imaginative works are ''^not mcrel^ 
answers to a situation, they are strategic answers, 'stylized 
answers.""* "With tliis perspective in mind we fan view some 
actions and rhetorical efforts of whitesjas^symbolic attempts 
to minimize the guilt that stems from an awareness of . 
American racism. ' i 

Thrpugli this conceptual framework, this paper will 
examine the actions of William Kunstler. Kunstler seems 

' especially well suited for this analysis, not only because of his, 
deep and long-standing involvement in the area of civil rights, 
but also because of liis candid and introspective manner. In 
probing Kunstler's motivations, this paper does not seek to 
discount his contributions. Rather, the purpose is to offer a 

.psychological interpretation of Kunstler's actions which may 
contain implications concerning the role of racial guilt in larger 
segments of white America. Because of liis extreme dedication 

AO black liberation, Kgnstler cannot be considered typical of 
white Americans. However, to a lessor extent liberal and 
radical whites miglit be interpreted as using somf^ similar 
strategies. 



William Moses Kunstler is a white lawyer notorious for 
defending dissident clientele. His clients 'have included Martin 
Luther King and the Freedom Riders, the Mississippi Freedom 
Democratic Party, Malcolm X, the Chicago Seyen, H. Rap 
Brown, the Black Panthers, black school districts in New York, 
and Adam Clayton Powell. Since 1961 , Kunstler has associated 
liimself.with Ijlack liberation. 

An incident which he observed in Jackson, Mississippi, is 
"considered by Kunstler to represent ^a dramatic turning point 
in his life. lie discusses this incident, the arrest of fiv^ 
Freedom Riders, in his book. Deep in my Heart: "ITie sight of 
Tive frightened young people who had traveled long and far in 
order to offer their bodies as witness to the equality of all 
men, quietly but forcefully taught me what I had never known 
before - thaConly by personal involvement can one justify his 
existence, either to himself or to his fellows.''^ 

In 1964 Kunstler indicated in an article that his 
experiences, in Mississippi the previous summer had left him 
with feelings of guilt over his prior lapk of involvemertt. His 
concern for justifying hirexistence may stem from a reaction 
to this guilt. This is im^^lied when he writes* 

The young men and women who offered 
their bodies as fitness to the attainability of 
a just society shamed the American bar into 
standing /beside them. For generations 
lawyers had looked^aside >Vhile Negroes in 
. the Deep- South had been 'systematically 

, dehumanized . . . 

The law did not change in Mississippi last 
summer, but the lawyers who journeyed 
there did. All of us, suddenly and starkly 
conscious that we had failed in one way or 
another to, live up to the solemn 
responsibilities of our profession, were 
grateful for ihe chance to justify^ our 
existences.^ - 



Kunstler's guilt feelings are not limited to his past failing 
of professional responsibilities. In making a personal 
assessment he reflected that guilt permeates the whole of 
white society: "I know now that all white men,'includingme, 
look upon black people with fear. It's a feeling of guilt."'' 

Other staternents by Kunstler show that to some extent 
his guilt derives from feelings about his ethnic background. In 
an interview in 1970, he expressed an awareness of the 
relationship between past racism and his present day economic 
status: "I have a lot of good things in life. Yet I have an 
mcreasmgly guilty feeling that my status in this w jrld and my 
possessions probably came tu me because other men lost .their 
lives and liberty and were-oppressed by the society that gave 
me these goodies."^ 

When viewed in connection with guilt feelings, Kunstler's 
devotion to his work may be seen as mortificatron. 
Mortification is spoken of by Burke as a means of achieving 
catharsis througli self-punishment.^ For Kunstler, work is an 
obsession. He has had from thirty to forty clients at one time 
in addition to numerous speaking engagements, meetings and < 
interviews.^^ In 1970, it was reported that Kunstler gets up at 
dawnj puts.in an eighteen-hour day and spends most of his free 
nights c the telephone and in meetings with clients.** Yet 
Kunstler does not accept any money for ''movement cases."* ^ 
Concefiiing his family life Kunstler notes |hk "I am an 
absentee^ father and husband, taking telephone calls all lyght 
long,ioperating my house like an office, running for airplanes 
constantly. You've got to be able to take it 
psychologically."* 

Viewed as mortnication, Kunstler's actions assume 
symbpfic significance. His w.ork becomes a symbolic act of 
cleansing aimed at relieving guilt. V/ith Burke's conceptual 
models the selif-punishinent represented by Kunstler's work 
serves to- maintain a positive identity in much the same way as 
-neurotics who visit sufferings upon .themselves in the name of 
very high-powered mouves which, whatever their discomfiture, 
feed pride."*"* Kunstler demonstrates the psychological 
satisfaction gained by his work in expressing his gratitude to 
the "movement". "The movement has given my life 
. heightened meaning and purpose. In return, I have put at its 
Jisposal all the energies 1 possess. I hope that the exchange is 
not too greatly in my favor."* ^ ^ 

By identifying himself with tlie high motives of the 
movement, Kunstler thus allows himself a release from guilt 
anxiety. The "movement" is a term loosely applied by 
Kunstler in referring to a multitude of causes, including those 
of dissident whites as well as blacks. The motives ,that Kunstler 
.attributes to the movement are obviously quite altruistic. In 
one .article he writes that "the movement lawyer . . . is 
activated not by the promise of fame and fortune, but by the 
sharing of a common cause with those he represents."*^ In the 
^ same article he descnbes a racially biased judge and jury which 
he encountered, as being "only temporary barriers on a broad 
highway that led inevitably to the triumph of morality."*^ 
Another statement indicates that he perceives himself to be 



aligned with the forces of good against the forces of evil" 
"Good and evil are always at war . . . and the role of the good 
men is to fight against evil, hoping thay can hold the^line and 
not go under." *^ ' . ^ . , 

Kunstler's identification with such abstract and polarized 
concepts as "morality" and "good" allows him to, in a sense, 
"victimize" others for racial injustice.*^ With the guilt 
directed at those who are immoral and evil, he is provided a 
release from personal guilt. 

It is interesting to note that Kunstler's identification with 
bldvk-s apparently extends bey^ond the sharing of an ideological 
cause. Though his identity as a white man is obviously an 
inescapable fact, Kunstler displays a certain tendency to 
.disassociate himself from the' white community while seeking 
strong ties with black society. In a candid moment Kunstler 
onCe remarked, "I guess . . . that I would like to be black and 
have the education and profession I have, because black people 
have . been involved in ahnost everything proud that has 
happened to me. But I'm no magician. I have to be 
Kunstler."^^ " ' \ 

Consider also that Kunstler, a Jew, has supported clients 
who were associated with the antl^eniitic portion of the* black 
militancy movement.^* At the same time he has indicated, "I ' 

only defend those, whose goals I share 1 only defend those 

I love."^^ He further noted "I think I am much more hated 
than Bobby Scale . . . because I am an apostate. l am the white 
middle-class Jew who has turned on hi« class."^^ Also 
implying identification with blacks is Kunstler's attitude 
concerning^ money. Rap'^ Bro^yh's joke about the size of 
Kunstler's Victorian house touched a sore, spot since "Kunstjer 
thinks that poverty is more becoming than wealth,*' 
observed Charies McCarry. 

Kunstler's identification with blacks may also serve an 
anxiety reducing function. By deemphasizing his own ethnic 
ties he can minimize his psychological accountability for the ^ 
actions of other whites. In forming identifications with black 
society he sides himself with the oppressed against the 
oppressive dominant society, of which he is a member^ by 
birth. By altering his ethnic identifications then, Kunstler may^ 
further victimize other whites to.relievehisown^uilt feelings. 

^Kunstler's attitudes on violence clearly illustrate his 
rejection of the dominant society and also reflect h^ 
identification with black militants. Writing in 1966, Kunstler 
indicates a respect for the nonviolent philosophy follpwed by 
certain factions of the civil rights movement: "Without 
burning a building, firing a shot or looUng a store, the Negroes 
of Mississippi have witnessed to their just belief that their 
grievances can be remedied through the orderly processes of 
the la>y. No country can ask more of itscitizens."^^ While this 
statement does not show a rejection of traditional American 
values, Kunstler has more recently stated that "Dr. King's 
nonviolent campaign was basically contradictory, because it 
was only when violence did occur that he met with any success 
at all . . . Violence seems to' be the only thing that we 
understand."^^ 



A transition is apparent m the attituUei> expressed in these 
statements. After black militants began turning away from 
nonviolent philosophy, Kunstler himself took un^,a more 
radical tone, stating in 1970, **If I were a black man living in 
the glietto — particularly if I were a Black Panther - I would 
amass every bit of hardware I could get my hands on.-For self _ 
defense/*^'' Since the late 1960's KunsllerJias been accused of 
inciting^to riot-^and cited for contempt of court and conduct 
unbecoming a lawyer. After Attica he called Nelson 
Rockefeller a "murderer." 

To a certain degree Kunstler has been allowed entry into 
the black world. Whije in recent years white radicals have 
frequently met hostility and suspicion from blacks, Kunstler is 
one of tne few w)iites really accepted by a number of black 
miUtants. For example, at a "Remember Attica" rally in 
Harlem, 2,000 blacks and Pijprto Ricans shouted dov/n a black 
politician by chanting "Give us Kunstler! We want Kunstler!" 
Kunstler then rose to the microphone and raised a clenched 
fist as the crowd cheered.^^ 

But while Kunstler has received greater acceptance from 
blacks than have other whites, he is, as a white man, unable to 
make fuir entry into black society. In responding to' a question 
about his identifications with iha black world, Kunstler seems 
to convey a sense -ol frustration at. his inability to escape his 
ethnic identity completely: 

4 

^ Oh, yes,I belong to the.white world. And it's 
not only on the basis of skin color but also 
on- the basi'j bf, my background. It's 
impossible for xjny white man to compreliend 
fully what it's 'like to live every day as a 
black man in this country - to comprehend 
the rage, the lack of fulfillment, the 
destruction of potential. Black men may 
think of some whites as friends but not as 
black, men. I guess I want desperately to be 
part of that black world for many reasons - 
some of which are probably deeply 
psychological. I will continue increasingly to 

resist, personally and as a lawyer, much of 
what the white world represents and what it 
does — but as a white inan.^^ 

As this statement suggests, Kunsiler is clearly aware of his 
identification with blacks. Other statements show that as a 
white man he is consciously affected by guilt. Kenneth Burke 
in devoting considerable" attention to the function of guilt as a 
motivating force, provides, a useful framework for analyzing 
the symbolic behavior of a^'person such as TCunstlei. ThC' 
difficulty in applying this analysis to other whites is that 
Kunstler is obviously not a typical white. Kunstler appears to 
be more affected by guilt, more, conscious of it and certainly 
more expressive about it than most whites. An examination of 
the symbolic action of some whites miglit lead to similar 
interpretations, but these quaHfications should be kept in 
* mind. ^ ^ 
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ISOCRATES' THEORY OF RHETORIC 

BOB GAINES 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, DAVIS 

Isocrates, nut unlike the sophists, was chiefly Concerned 
with the inculcation uf vutue in his students J To this end he 
provided instruction in philgsoph> (0tXuao0ta), which he 
identified with training in rhetoric (jiiu tQv Xcrjrui' 
ncuSeuw)? Such a relationship among these concepts 
illustrates the-cjucial role played by rhetoric in Isocrates' 
intellectual program, but it aoes not explaiii how, or why 
rhetoric performed this function. For an answer to these two 
questions we must turn.to^Isocrates himself. 

Because of Isocrates' ;,desire to differentiate himself from 
sophist competitors, his official position was that virtue 
cannot be taught,^ bu^ this view did not preclude for him the 
possibility tkSt with the proper guidance and motivation a 
man could become mgre virtuous."* In fact, Isocrafes claims 
• that those who desire to follow the precepts of his discipline 
may "be helped more speedily towards lionesty of character 
than towards facility in oratory."^ How Isocrates justified thi^ 
doctrine becomes clear if we examine his theory of moral 
imitation. Because he believes the desice to speak well is 
motivated by a desire for honor, Isocrates maintains that the 
speaker will attempt to produce discourses "worthy of praise 
and honor"^ and will necessarily choose noble themes and ^ 
causes, supporting them with examples selected from actions 
"which are the most illustrious and edifying:"^ The rhetor, 
says Isocr^?es, "habituating himself to contemplate and ^ 
appraise such examples will feel their influence not only in the 
preparation of a given discourse but in all^the actions of his 
life."^ 'For Isocrates, then, the way to virtue through rhetoric 
:was indirect. The student, led. by rhetorical objectives to 
consider examples of virtue, acquired it for himself and it was 
this theory of moral imitation that Isocrates utilized to 
hammer out the link between rhetoric and virtue. , 

Isocrates' practical reasons for disputing the sophists' 
claim that virtue can be taught were complemented by 
theoretical objections. He cha^'acte'rized the sophists as 
promising young men "that if they [the young men] associate 
with them [sophists] , they [the young men] will know what 
things it is necessary to do and by means of this knowledge 
they will be happy."^ Isocrates thouglit that fulfilling the 
promise <vould require knowledge of the future,*^ and since 
knowledge of indeterminate future events is impossible,** he 
argued that "it is not in the nature of man to attain a science 
[HiOTTUiTi] by the possession of which we can know positively 
what we should do or what we should say" (^u 'exomes 

Excluding, in this way, the possibility of knowledge in the 
realms of woiii and deed, Isocrates held "that man to be wise 
who is able by his powers of conjecture to arrive generally at 
the best course.** Isocrates thus^established conjecture or 
opinion as the criterion for right action, and it was toward the 
development of right opinion that his educational program was 
directed.*"* 



'^,,TJp to Ahis pOjnt we have confined 'bur a'lterition to 
' rhetoric as .it served as the basis :for Isocrates' intellectual 
program. We have seen first, how Isocrates supposed that the 
study of rhetoric. could instill virtue in the student; second, 
why he believed Jhis function could not be performed by 
direct ethical instruction, and third, through what intellectual 
means he pioposed that men could conduct human affairs. 
The focus ofo^ discussion will now be altered somewhat as 
we turn toward Isocrates' analysis of the art he conceived to 
be so powerful. ^ ^ , ' ^ 

' Isocrates' Rhetorical Art 

The eariiest statement of Isocrates' rhetorical theory came 
in Against the Sophists. In this speech- he lays out the 
components of rhetoric and the requirements for the 
successful orator as follows. c 

. . . I hold that to obtain a knowledge of the 
elements [r<&K ^SecSt'] out of which- we. make 
and compose,all discourses is not very difficult if 
anyone entrusts himself, not to those who make 
rash promises, but to those who ;have some 
knowledge of these things. But to .choose from 
these elements those which should be employed 
for each subject [Ss Set TtpoeXeoOai] , to join 
them together [/u^ai Trpos aXXT?Xas]Vto arrange 
them properly [toIoi Kara Tponou] , and also not 
to miss what^the occasion demands [rc^/^Kacpcoj^ 
dta^apTew] but appropriately [npe7ioina)s] 
to ad^rn the whole speech with striking thoughts 
[rots ei^OvfJLmaoL^nd to clothe it in^flowing and 
melodious phrase [SpvOfxcos KOt ^ovaucc^s 
eiTT^] - these things, I hold, require much 
study and are the .task of a vigorous and 
imaginative mind: for this, the student must learn 
the different kinds of discourse and practice . 
himself in their use.^^ 
This passage expresses in somewhat truncated fashion nearly 
every major feature of Isocrates' rhetorical theory. Besides his 
educational trinity,*^ Isocrates refers to several important 
rhetorical considerations. (1) the selection of rhetorical 
elements, (2) the, mixing and proper arrangement of those 
elements, (3) the adornment of the speech with striking 
thoughts as well as tjie use of rhythm and melody,*^ and (4) 
the criterion of propriety for the occasion. We note that the 
first three of- these are roughly equivalent to invention, 
^. arrangement, and style respectively.*^ The last suggests a 
primitive rhetorical method. It is to these concepts and'^those 
imphed by them that the rest of this discussior^ is devoted. 
Since Isocrates nowhere else mentions arrangement, the 
' treatment will center upon his theory of invention and style 
and how these are related to his conception of occasion and 
persuasion, ^ 

Invent ion and Kairos Perhaps the most ^ instructive 
introduction to Isocrates* theory of invention appears in 
Letter 6 wliere he writes, "I am accustomed ... to tell the 
studenii in my school of rhetoric [(pihoocxPiai] that the first 
question to be considered is what is the object to be 



accomplished by the discourse as a whole and by its parts? 
And .>yhen ihey have discovered this and the matter has been 
accurately detemiined, I say thai we must seek the rhetorical 
elements [rlis^ibeas] whereby that which we have set out to 
do may be elaborated and fulfilled."^^ We might be led by 
this passage to ask: (1) where does the orator seek the 
rhetorical elements, (2) what is the nature of these elements, 
and (3) how does the orator select the elements whereby his 
object may be fulfilled? A partial answer to our first question 
we already have^at our disposal, smce in the passage from 
Against the Sophists quoted above, Isocrates insists that a 
knowledge of all these elemeiJts is not difficult to obtain 
provided that the student choose a knowledgable instructor.^^ ^ 
Ir^ fact, as the first step m rhetoricaj education '^teachers of 
philosophy impart all the forms of disC'ojurse in which the 
nund expresses itself (rbi i5eas anoaus, c& o Xa>os riO'X^^'et 
XpcoMCfos).^ ^ In this way we see that Isocrates^ rhetorical 
elements are known by. his students and' are mus available^ 
whenever needed. The nature of these elements (iSeai) has 
been in the past a matter open to dispute, but there is^now 
general agreement about how Isocrates uses the term tS ecu in 
the contexts of interest to us here, it is clear in some instances 
that by \deat Isoqrates means Tigures of speedi,' but ^equally 
obvious is that in other cases we are to understand tSeaidS 
thought, elements or ideas from which all discourses are 
constructed.^^ Once selected, these thought elements may be 
elaborated, in various ways to suit the object of the 
discourse. 

We now arrive at the third of our questions, how does the 
orator select rhetorical elements which fulfill the requirements 
of his objective? Pyerhaps the answer to this query is most 
easily obtained by examining Isocrates' method of teaching 
this ^kill. Once the students have become acquainted with the 
rhetorical elements, their instructors "require them to 
combine in piactice the particular things which they have 
learned, in order that they may grasp, them more firmly and 
bring their theories into closer touch with the occasions for 
applying them."^- Isocrates likens rhetorical instruction to 
gymnastic training in wrestling. Ju^t as the student wrestler 
must first learn individual holds, the student orator must learn 
the elements of all discourses. Both become adept at their 
pursuit by learning to combine the building blocks of art in 
accordance with the demands of the situation. The wrestler, 
through practice, becomes capable of responding to any 
predicament with the most appropriate hold. Through similar 
practice in his own field the orator becomes adept at sizing up 
his rhetorical problem and responding ^ith the most 
appropriate thoughts or elements of discourse. Jt is here that 
we begin to realize why Isocrates held that meeting the 
demands of the occasion (Kaipos) was the fundamental 
requisite for artistic discourse.-^ ^ The orator is 'constantly 
confronted wUh unique rhetorical situations. His artistic 
success in dealing with each situation depends upon How 
appropriately he selects the materials to be included within his 
discourse, i.e.vwhether he can invent a discourse that "fit's** 



the occasion. Thus,, Isocrates would respond to our question 
that the orator should be guided in his selection of elements 
for his discourse by the details of the rhetorical occasion itself 
One-matter, however, remains unclear. How is the orator to 
ascertain which elements are appropriate to which occasions'' 
In response to this, Isocrates asserts that the,successfuj orator^ 
acquires this capacity througli application of his intellect and 
observation of the (^tcomes of previous discourses'^ For 
Isocrates, then, iitvention is the selection of those thought 
elements which meet the rhetorical demands of the occasion. 
In this process the orator need only be equipped with a 
knowledge of the set of rhetorical elements and an opinion of 
•propriety based on practice. 
St}'le and Persuasion Isocrates' critical standards demanded' 
not only that the treatment of the subject matter be original 
and fitting for the occasion, but also that it be expressed in the 
proper style.''' He repeatedly praises speeches which are 
appropriately adorned with figures of speech and^cdmposed^n 
rhythmic alid melodious phrase (evpvO^xos kcu povoucv). 
These requirements lead us immediately to ask, what reasons 
could Isocrates have^had for establishing such criteria for prose 
composition? We find the answer in an examination of 
Isocrates' analysis of poetic style. ^ 

Early in the Evagoras Isocrates details the devices available 
to the poet. 

For to the poets is granted the use of many * 
embellishments of language, . . , and they can 
treat ofahese subjects not only in conventional 
expressions,, but in words now exotic, now 
newly, coined, and now in figures of speech, 
neglecting none, but using every kind to 
embroider their poesy. . . . Besides, the poets 
compose all their works with metre and 
rhythm, . . , and these lend such charm that 
even though the poets may be deficient in 5tyle 
and' thoughts yet by the ve^y spell of their 
rhythm and harmon^ they bewitch their 
^ listeners.'^ ' 

There are two striking features of this description. First, all of 
the devices which Isocrates attributes to poetic composition, 
he requires of good prose."*^. We remember that he instructs 
the speaker to adorn his discourse with figures as well as to 
speak rhythmically {evp60p<^s) and while Isocrates does not 
demand that meter be strictly observed in prose, he does 
nevertheless prescribe that speeches be expressed^ melodiously 
(fiOVoui^sX a term often used to describe lyric poetry. 
Second, Isocrates discloses a belief that the rhythm and 
harmony of a discourse lead the souls of the audience. Thus 
men are moved or persuaded by the poetic form of discourse. 
U Isocrates viewed persuasion in this way, it would be easy to 
see why he unconditionally required the use of poetic devices 
in prose composition. That, in fact, he did believe that 
persuasion was derived from the poetic form of discourse, we 
have both internal and external evidence. 
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, In the whole of the-. Isocratean corpus, style (Xe?(s) is 
mentioned with relatfon to the effect it has on the audience in 
three instances. One of iHcsb; Evagoras, § 10, we have 
discussed above. The^other _ tv/o bear close scrutiny At 
Antidosis^ § 47, Isocratcs describes discourses which are 
*^niore akin to works 'composed in rhythm [pvO^C^v] andrset ' 
to music '(Aiua(XT}s]" than forensic speeches. Th^se discourses 
**employ thoUghts,>Yhich are more lofty and more original, and 
. . . they use thr<pu^hout figures of speech in greater number 
and of mure strikmg Juractp." About these discourses he 
contmues, "All men take as much pleasure in listening to this 
kind of prose as in-listenrng to poetry." Poetic style does not, 
however, function only to make the discourse more pleasant 
for the audience. At To Philip, § 27, Isocrates writes that 
rhytlunic and elaborately, adorned speeches {tlpvOyuij^ kol 
joiKiXtcus KeKovfimafif:!^) are not only pleasant (i75ioi;s), but 
at the sh|ne time more convincing (afia Katmororepovsy Thus, 
internal Evidence strongly commends the hypothesis that 
Isocrates tt^ld that the poetic form of discourses made them ^ 
persuasive. Such a belief miglit se m unusual were it not for 
the fact that Isocrates was a studer t of Gorgias, who defended 
a nearly identical position."^ ^ Gorgias' psychological theory 
produced the doctrine "that the psyche itself responds to the 
•physical structure of the wordor vision with emotional 
' impulses which, if strong enough, result in a total ekplexis and 
a concret action of an unexpected nonrational type .''^ 
Gorgias noted that these emotional impulses could be elicited 
in a controlled fasliion by works of art and it was a small step 
from that point to the application of liis theory to an art of 
speech which derived us al^ility to move the soul from the very- 
sound of Its poeiic form.^^ External evidence, then, seems 
also to support our hypothesis, since if Gorgias held this view 
of persuasion,, Avhy Would pupil not learii from teacher and 
produce a similar account at a later date? _ , 

Summdry In the discussion above we have observed Isocrates' 
conception of rhetoric from t^wo perspectives. First, we have 
briefly examined the role played by rhetoric in Isocrates* 
intellectual program. Isocrates viewed rhetoric as a means of 
inculcating virtue in his pupils, since the objective's of the art 
served to inspire its students to imitate the acts of virtuous 
men. He deemed such a learning process necessary because no 
discipline could impart knowledge of what a man should do or 
say. Having excluded the possibility for such knowledge, 
Isoc;ates set up opinion as the criterion for right action and 
established as Jiis educational objective the'developmeiit or 
iound opinion^ in .his students. Second, we have considered 
Isocrates' theoretical analysis of rhetoric. His critical standards 
for the art demanded that the treatment of any subject be 
original, approp>iate to the occasion, and embellished by 
figures, rhytlmi, and melody. Invention was, for him, the 
selection from among known rhetorical elements of those 
elements which most "fit" the situation. Such opportune use 
oT the elements, he believed, could be learned only througli 
practice. The proper st^le, as we saw, was important to fiim on 
practical as well as aesthetic grounds, sinct it was Tsoc rates' 
assertion that speeches composed in poetic lorm effected not 
only pleasure but also persuasion. 

« - ^'^ 
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NOTES 

^ Harry M. Hubbell, The Influence of Isocrates on Cicero, 
diunymis and Aristtdes (New Haven. Yale University ,Press, 
1914), p. 14 and George Norhn, Isotratts J (Cambridge. 
Harvard University Press, 1964), p. xxv. 

^See George Kennedy, The Art of Persuasion in Greece 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963), pp. 177,- 178. 
The identification of philosophy with rhetoric is perha^sxinust 
transparent in Utter 5 (To AlcxanJerJ v^horo rV' nai^ttai. tvu 
nepi Tovs \&yovs in § 4 must certainly refer to tQv 
(Pt\ooo(l>i<jov in §3. Isocrates prefers the formulation ttiu tcjp 
^oycov TTaidciav at Antidosis, §§ 168, I80; 189, and 296. For \ 
a defense of Isocrates' use of <pCKooo(Pia see Werner Jaeger, 
Paideia, The Ideals of Greek Culture III (New York- Oxford 
University Press, 1944^ p^49. Stanley Wilcox ("Criticisms of 
Isocrates and His (^O^ggi^la,'* Proceedings and-Transactions of 
the Afneficahl^fiilolpgical Association, 74 [1*M3], p. 115) 
writes, however, "Probably philosophia originally described all 
higher studies whether or not tauglit in school^ for all seemed 
paradoxical, but in Isocrates* time rhetoricians a^ cornposers of 
forensic and deliberative oratory were not called philosophers 
by anybody except themselves." 

. — — • *• * 

^Against the Sophists, 2\yAntidosis, 274. 

C " • 

^Isociates stresses the importance of guidance in To 
Demonicus, 3-4, To Nicocles, 12; and Antidosis, 209-214. 
Stanley Wilcox ("Isocrates' Fellow-Rhetoricians," American 
Journal of Philology, 6^ [1945], p. 177, n. 23) takes To 
Nicocles, 12-13, to be Isocrates' statement that virtue can be 
taught. However, in view of fsocrates' theory of moral 
imitation and his theoretical^bjection to moral knowledge 
(both of which will be dealt with below), we need not 
necessarily ascribe to Isocrates the contradiction wliich arises 
from Wilcox* interpretation. ^ 

^Against the Sophists, 21. Unless otherwise specified, 
translated passages from Isocrates' works are Uom Isocrates \y 
H, Trans. George Norhn (Cambridge. Harvard University Press, 
1954. 1956). ' ^ " 

^Antido^is,276. < > 

^Ibid.,i77. , 

^Ibid. Isocrates expresses sunilar beliefs at To Demonicus, 
1 2 To Nicocles, 38; and Panegyricus, 1 59. 

^Against the Sophists, 3. This is rny own translation. 

^^Ibid.,8. 
^^Ibid., 1-2. 

^^Antidosis, 271. See also Noriin, Isocrates II, pp 
162-163, ri. d and R. U^ck^orihy Plato's Phaedrus (Cambridge: 
"The University Press, 1952), p. 143. 

^ ^ Ibid. 271 . See also Noriin, Isocrates II, pp, 200-29 1 , n. 
aand Jaeger,?flW^/flin, p. 64. , 

^"^Antidosis, 184,27^,274-275. ' 

Against the Sophists, 16-17. 

^^'R. .lohnson ('Msocrates* Methods of Teaching,** 
American Journal of Philology, 80 [ 1959] , 25 36) posits tl-' 
Isocrates learned the educational trinity from Protagoras. 
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^^Isocrates* use ol cvOuiima is sunietinies unclear. In 
Against the Sophists ( ^ Jo) he seenis to mean 'figures of 
speech.* Likewise in hvagoras, Isucrates answers^ toIs eiStOiP 
(figures of speech) in §9 with tc5j^ epOviiiifiaTojp at the 
completion of the sentence in §10. In this case it is the force 
r->of tbe construction and not collocation that demands the 
/ rendering. Isocrates lends credence tu thib supposition later m 
Evagoras(% 10) where he refers to the deficiencies of ^oets in 
two of their previously mentioned advant^^es, Xe^ei KOi 
rots evOvtifinaoiPy which can only mean the use of exotic 
words and figures of speech of^§9. At Antidosis, § 47, 
however, Isocrates distinguishes ^e5eat (here meaning figures of 
speech) from evOvfiT^fiafa, At this point ii^Oywiica seems to 
mean *thouglit' and is apparently more related to invention 
than style. The word appears once more at Panathenaicus, § 2, 
but the context withstands either renderirg^ One^ plausible 
explanation for Isocrates' inconsistent use of ei^Oywiicais that 
he may have conceived of it as roughly synonymous with idea. 
He uses ISea to refer not only to figures of speech at 
Antidosis, § 47, but also to elements or topics of speeches as 
in Against the Sophists, § is possible that Isocrates used 
both temis untechnically and nearly interchangebly. Cf. Harri 
LI. Hudson-WiUiams, "Thucydides, Isocrates, and the 
Rlietorical Method of Composition," Classical Quarterly, 42 
(1948), p. 78. 

^^That Isocrates was not unaware of the importance of 
delivery is emphasized in To Philip, 26. 

« ^ ^Letter 6, To the Children of Jason, 8. 



note that the good speech must share in appropriateness, but 
there is no direct mention of style nor is the single collocation 
of npenoi^TCJS and figures of speech 2^1 Against the Sophists, § 
16, sufficient evidence to hypothesize a technical formula, 
especially at a point in the text preceeding the collocation. For 
this reason the formulation of Isocrates' critical standards 
found above is somewhat more conservative than that usually 
found in conjunction with Norlin's rendering. 

^^See Against the Sophists, 16; To Philip, 27; Antidosis, 
47; and Panegyricus, 9. 

^^Evagoras, 9*1 1. 

^^See Helen North, "The Use of Poetry in the Training of 
the Ancient Orator," Traditio, 8^(1952), p. 4, n. 18; and 
Kennedy, The A rt of Persmtlon in Greece, p. 73. 

•^^Tliere is little room for any doubt that Isocrates studied 
under Gorgias. For a discussion see Jaeger, Paideia III; p. 48. 
Se*e also Kennedy, The Art of Persuasion in Griteqe, p. 174; 
Guthrie, Tfie Sophists, p. 273; and J. F. Dobson, Tfie Greek 
Orators (London: Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1919), 127. 

•^^Charles P.* Segal, "Gorgias and the Psychology of the 
LofcOS," Harvard Studies 'in Classical Philology, 66 (1962), pp. 
107-108. 

/ 

^^Ibid., 127. 



Against the Sophists, 16. 

Antidosis, 183." 

^^HubbelU p. 7. See also Joliiison, p. 28 and Harri LI. 
Hudson-Williams, "Political Speeches in Athens," Classical 
Quarterly, 46 (1951), p. 73; 'Thucydides, Isocrates, and the 
Rlietorical Method of Composition," p. 78. 



-^See Hubbell,p.67. 



Antidosis, 184, 

^^Agdinst the Sophists, 13: Panegyricus, 9;IIelen, 1 1. See 
also Jaeger, Paideia III, p. 61 ; Daniel Gillis, "The Ethical Basis 
of Isocratean R}\etoric,*' La Parola Del Passato, 127 (1969), 
pp. 335-33^. 

'^^ Antidosis, 184. 

'-^^Norlin (Isocrates II, p. 171) translates the first sentence 
0^ Against the Sophists, § 13, as follows: "But the greatest 
proof of the difference between these two arts is that oratory 
is good only if it has the qualities of-fitness for the occasion, 
propriety of style, and originality of treatment, while in the 
case ofletters there is no such need whatsoever.^On this ground^ 
we could assert quite correctly thaf ^propriety of style' is a" 
necessary condition for calling any oratory *good.' Upon close 
examination of the text, however, some ambiguity arises about 
the firmness of such a dpctrine. The^selection of interest is: 
Tovs ph yap^oyovs o^x KaX^s/x^iVy ni^jur} Tcbv Katp^iu 
Kol TO^npenomoos kcu too Kau^As hxeiP perdoxcoow ... We 
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